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Lloyd: Henry Demarest Lloyd t>77 

All this, however, is a matter of previous record, in Sherman's own 
Memoirs, in the Sherman Letters, and in the Home Letters of General 
Sherman. In the preparation of this new volume it is somewhat difficult 
to understand why the editor, who acknowledges his quotations from 
the Memoirs, does not inform the reader that nearly all the letters to 
John Sherman and to Mrs, Sherman here used have already been 
printed in the Sherman Letters and the Home Letters. It may be 
questioned also why one " Roelof son " appears on some pages under 
his own name, and on others as " R ". The slips of transcrip- 
tion and proof-reading are few, and the editorial apparatus is, in gen- 
eral, well constructed and sufficient. If the book does not add 
materially to our understanding of Sherman, it throws a clear light upon 
local and sectional matters on which every new illumination is welcome. 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 

Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1847-1903: a Biography. By Caro Lloyd. 
With an Introduction by Charles Edward Russell. In two 
volumes. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1912. Pp. xviii, 308 ; ix, 390. ) 

There is much of historical value in these two large volumes, be- 
cause the subject of the work, Henry Demarest Lloyd, had a part 
in almost every great popular reform from the overthrow of Tammany 
Hall in the days of Boss Tweed in 1870 to the Chicago traction 
struggle of 1903, and because on the various social and industrial ques- 
tions that came within his range of interests he expressed most vigorous 
and independent views, now brought together for the first time. Lloyd, 
as a reformer, was highly imaginative but practical, possessing admir- 
able personal qualities, strong intellectual powers, and rather unusual 
literary ability; both as a newspaper man, and later as an independent 
student and investigator, he wrote voluminously. The present story 
of his life is made up mainly of extracts from his own letters, notes, 
editorials, magazine articles, and books, with a point of view that is 
sometimes narrow and prejudiced, always openly in favor of organized 
labor, but always stimulating and suggestive. 

Three chapters stand out prominently, namely those on the Chicago 
anarchists, the anthracite coal strike during the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, and the origin of the People's party of the early nineties, with 
all of which movements Lloyd was closely identified. To him the 
trial of the anarchists was unfair, the evidence for the conspiracy 
charges against them flimsy in the extreme, and the petition to the 
governor of the state in their behalf the only possible step for a 
patriotic citizen; in the same spirit the later pardon of the surviving 
anarchists by Governor Altgeld he strongly approved, as well as 
Altgeld's opposition to President Cleveland's interference in the Pull- 
man strike of 1894. The attitude of Eugene V. Debs at this time he 
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also commended. While it must be admitted that in these trying times 
Lloyd himself behaved with admirable poise and sweetness of temper, 
using none of the insolent language of the violent agitator, it will also 
be seen that he subordinated the interests of law and order to the sup- 
posed interests of organized labor. He condemned the President, 
simply because he believed that the sending of the United States troops 
to Chicago was a blow to labor unions. Later, by way of contrast, he 
had only praise for the attitude of President Roosevelt in the equally 
difficult crisis of the anthracite coal strike of 1902', when that President 
summoned capital and labor to arbitration instead of bringing to bear 
the physical power of United States troops. The account of this arbitra- 
tion is all the more valuable because Lloyd himself bore a prominent 
part in conducting the case of the miners. High ideals are shown to 
have actuated the leaders of the People's party in the early days of 
that organization, and then, in Lloyd's opinion, to have been abandoned 
in the fusion with the Democrats in 1896, when he and many others 
•deserted the party and finally joined the Socialists. The ideas of the 
Socialist party to which Lloyd was thus finally driven after member- 
ship in various parties of protest, are expounded with much force. 

Besides the above, there is found in the volumes material on the 
•trust question, the Standard Oil Company in particular, on co-operation, 
•on the initiative and referendum, and kindred topics. A chronological 
Sist of Lloyd's writings, together with a detailed index, is attached. The 
work of the editor, in general careful and discriminating, would be im- 
proved by the inclusion of more dates in the body of the text. 

Emerson D. Fixe. 

The Courts, the Constitution, and Parties: Studies in Constitutional 
History and Politics. By Andrew C. McLaughlin, Professor 
of History, University of Chicago. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 191 2. Pp. vii, 299.) 

Professor McLaughlin has assembled in this volume five essays 
and addresses, which, although prepared on separate occasions, have a 
unity of their own because they deal with a few fundamental and 
closely related problems of American constitutionalism and party gov- 
ernment. In two papers on the significance of parties and their place 
in a democracy, the author gives fresh treatment to such familiar 
topics as the growth of the party outside of the formal government, the 
necessity for permanent organization, the sources of party support, 
the nationalizing influence of parties on American politics, the effect 
of the popular election of senators on federalism, the justification for 
leaders' hunting issues, the executive as party premier, and the present 
need for constitutionalizing and democratizing political machinery. The 
essay on the social compact and constitutional construction gives the 
place of the idea in early American political theory, expounds it in the 



